CHARLES DARWIN
and never afterward attended one. So he made up Ms
mind that the study of medicine was not for him. He
knew that his father had acquired considerable property,
a part of which he would one day inherit. His father,
however, did not fancy the idea of having Ms son
without a profession. He reluctantly gave up the idea
of making a doctor of him and resolved to have the boy
trained for the ministry.
Cambridge for the Ministry. At the age of eighteen^
therefore, we find Charles beginning a three-year course
at Cambridge. He liked the thought of being a country
clergyman. In spite of his good academic record (he
stood tenth in his class), he says he got nothing from his
studies during these years and that the chief value of Ms
school life was the opportunity it afforded him for inde-
pendent study of natural history and for association
with kindred minds. He mentions two books. Hum-
boldfs Personal Narrative and HerschePs Introduction
to the Study of Natural Philosophy,, which stirred up in
him *'a burning zeal to add even the most humble con-
tribution to the noble structure of natural science." As
a practical but minor step in this direction, he pursued
his independent study and collection of beetles, not
only in Cambridge but on his vacations. This gave
him more pleasure than any of Ms academic studies. In
Ms autobiography, edited by his son Francis, he
tells a story, now famous, wMch illustrates his zeal in
collecting:
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